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Finding Time for-Gompanionsnip:* Couples with Young phiXdre^v 



R: Steven Sdhiavo 



' , WellesleyrCollege 

StTTnmary ^ 123 female respondents living witji spouses, averaging 2% 6 children 

♦ * 

under 6 years of age, fn identical apartments in married student housing completed^ 

'\ • . 

a survey coutaaning some items- inyesfigating opportunities for .companionship, with 
their spotises. The items *focused on time to be together without children and 

the strategies used to obtain these oppottxinities. On the average, respondents 

" * . 

reported less than two hours a day they could count on to be with their spouses 
without' children. A majority of- the respondents' indicated that the .couples' 
most frequently used strategy to gain tine together was to wait till the children 
were asleep or out of the apartment. Dissatisfaction with oppprtunities for 
companionshi*p was associated with lower time estimates and with having to wait, 
fbi; such^^portunities to occur. Other family, characteristics did not con-^ 
sistently relate -to indices of companionship.* • . . * 
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f Finding Time for Companionship: Couples with Young Children- 

.... V • R» Steven Schiavo 

Wellesley College , ' ^ ^ 

Companionship within the marital dyad can be considered both in terms .of 

* • * 

quantity, of interaction and^in terms of the* quality of the experience within the 
marital dyad. Ihe current paper focuses primarily upon factors *rel'a^d fco 'the^ - 
quantity of time which the coi^pie .has available to them without the presen^je^^ 
children. Biis narrowly Refined compor^t of companionship is impeffant, however, 
,cince Rosenblatt (1974) has found that couples in public^^ttJuch less, talk less, 
and smile less wh^ accompanied by children tharj^^^s^n alone. * Consequently, . 



although "chil4ren" may rLh themselves coii^^bute to an. affective bond, at ti 



times 



their presence may int^rfere'Vfth tHe quality of the? ^fipmediate'lncerpersohal 'ex- 



. perience. ?or/ dix'amule, their^^esence might inhibit thorough discussion of , 

certain issues. ' • ' " , ^ Z ' » * 

^, Jlhe p^iper also jaxamines th% means'. qr strateg}.es by which the couple ga'ins • , 

opportunities to be alone tagether. Several recent theoretical, approaches -to inter- 

action emphasize the importance .to an indivfduaf'or a social unit o'f being able to 

control or, regulate intrusions from others or 'distance from others ^ This point is 
* • • * ' * *. ' * \ 

<■ * « 

made by KaAtor and Lehr^ (1975) in discussion o^family process a^ weJLl as Altman 

. (1975J in discussing environmental and social-psychological issues. In this sense, 

. ^ * ^ ' V . . * 

tlfe type and tiumber of strategies a couple has available to^gain opportunities to 

be tagether away from theit children may have important consequei\ces for thie^r re- 

* * ,7 * , 

lationship. * * ' * • 

.Subjects and method , .purveys were sent Vo alj^womert living with' tfceir families 

In three-bedroom apartments' in married student -housing. Opcupation of these apart- 
^ ♦ '\ 

ments is limited to j:ouples wl,th'*t3Wo or mbre chfJLdr^n. Uie *6(?rv%y* return rate 
was 79.»'0%. All respondents separated frdm th^ir spouf^s (n - 9) were exclodedi 
Bie analysfes. below are based on 123 respondents (73»7% of the total populatlcm) . 
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* V - ■ . 

Subject: characteristics :^ average age: 27,3 years; average x^rs married: 6.6; 
number of ^jhiidrea tanged from 2-5 (average^^ 2,6) wi-th the,ag^ of the olcjest • 



avera^itjgr^.6 yearns; 13.1%?(f the responci^nts expecwd a chi-^d within *six months. 
In addition, 19.3% were ciwrrently part- or full-time students having completed 14«6 



years of education; 30.9% worked outside the, home an average of 28.4 hours a week. 

Husbands of the respondents^ were primarily students (90.3% were enrolled 
part- or full-time) while 72.1% were employed an average of 28.6 hours a- week^ . 
The majority of the husbands (75.9%) ha'd progressed/past' the bachelor*^ degree. 

All respondents lived in identical apartments consisting of three bedrooms, 
eat-in kitchen, living rooili, hall, and 1)a-thr6om. , ^ \ - ' ' 

- ■ . Results ' . — . . • * ^ • 

Opportunities for pompanionshiy ^ The; respondent was . asked* to estimate tHe 

number of* ho^lrs each day she*could usually "count on" ^to be with hei; spouse^ "a3 

an opportunity to talk with oy'just be with** without ^ chiI4ren . V Responses raiiged 

froig 0r5 hours ^ith an average of 1.9 hours-. 

• • * '* 

* Other 'answers gave some hints regarding th^ conditions tinder which these ^- 
couples were ablei to be alone without the presence of children. Several question^ 
asked the u$ual rising times and bedtimes of each family member, . These answers 
were combine^l to reveal that only 23.1% of the couples had any time (i«e. at least 

■ A 

one-half hour or more) alone in the morning before any child a^oke. On the other 
hand, in the evening 75.4% had at least* two hours while all children.were ig^bed 
and both spouses were awake. However, 7.6% of- the pouples had no tiipp at all 
elone without children awake in the evening. / 

Ihe women were also asked to indicate ^from a list of seven typical household 

^% * ' t ^ 

chores which ones*, if any,. could be counted upon to serve as "an opportunity to 

' : * ' • f . 

talk with, spend time with, or just be'-yith" thetr respective spouses (without 
children). Only 21.3% of ^the sample reported one or more ctiores provided an. 

A ' • '"• • 

opportunity for companionship. The most frequently chosen chores were j ,c.leari-up' 
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. ■ ' , • • • . . 

after meals (J.i%), shopping (7.3%),, and meal preparation (3.3%). Although sharing 

V • . ' ' ' 

household chores did not ptovide a frequent means of attaining opportunities for 

companionship, the more chores shared with the spouse the' more hours a day thte 



.1 



respondent estimated the pouple had -together (r.= 0*22, df = IQO, p<;05)/ 

Evaluation of opportunitj^s to be^vtth'"spouser Respondents were asked to. rate, 
how they, felt about thei^ppportiinities to -b^r*il|>th tR^r spouses: 66.4% reported ^ 
that the}^ were^ dissatisf ied to some degree wi-th' the number and the way in which 
the^ obtained these opj>ortunities to be together as a couple^ Respondents evaluated 
'these opportunities more positively the more hours a 'day they spent with their 
spouses .(r*^ .30', df - 113,_£<.01). In axidition, as ^^uation increased, 
respondents were less likely to report that the physical features of their apart- 
ments (i.e/, layout or size) hindered their marital relationship ('r = -.26, df = 117, 
£^.01). • Evaluation of* these opportunities wa's unrelated to other factors associated 
with the family; number" of children; age of oldest thild ; vnumber of hours husband 
was employed; and the wife's employment status. * , 

An interesting factor did relate to the respondents* evaluation of these 
opportunities. In other Items respondent^ reported how they and their spouses bb- 
tained- time to be alone a^ individuals. Although the respondents* evaluation of 
thi^i^ opportunities to be with theix spouses was unrejatecl to the privacy strategies 
they used as individuals themselves, the respondents were less satisfied with* 
these couple-opportiinities if they reported ttiat theij husbands left the apartment 
as one mean§ of his achieving time alone (t^ = 2.37, £<.05, df = 113). None of 
the husband's other strategies nor his total number of privacy strategies vere 

related to .the wife's evaluation of their opportunities together as a couple • 

^ ' ^ ^- - 

Strategies used by the« couple to be together . On one item the respondent in- 
dlcate'd \ihich ones, if any, of a list of eight were strategies that ^he and her * 
spouse usually Xised if-they "wanted ^an opportunity td be .together , to discuss ^things, 
etc." The respondents also indicated whiqh single strategy tHey used* most frequently 
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The strategl^ listed here in prder of the respondents who reported theii^ use 
, .were:." wait till the ^:hildren are asleep or busy (84-47o); ask the children to ^ ^ 
' leave .you alone . (51- 6%) ;. go to a rroom away from the childiren (^1,0%); leave the 
^apartment (37, 7%); it's no probiem even with the children around (2i;37o) ; do a ' 
^ask together (5.7%); and work; together on a projects C5.77o). ' The number of . ' 
strategiias endorsed ranged from 1-5, with an av^rr§e;Vf 2.5/ ' . , - 

The total number of strategies, used was tinrelatad bo-th eo subjective evaluation 
.of the couple's opportunities and to the number of houfs e'stimated to- be tfbcether * 
without children. However'^ women who worked etidorsfed fewer total strategies than 
. women without such extra fainilial demands. (X working = 2.3;, If not.=^ 2.6', t = 1.99, 
&f - 120, £<,.05), Individual strategies were also' unrelated to aspects of. * 
companionship. ' ^ ^ . - * ' * . , 

The principal method to get opportunities for companionship which was used 
*by most couples \63.17o) was to /'wait' ti^ll children are asleep or busy." Other 
methods reported to^ be used primarily were,: go to a room (11.57o of the couples); 
ask the children to go away j[9.87o);, and leave the, apartment (9.07o). Additional 
analyses revealed that couples who primarily waited for companionship evaluated \ 
these opportunities ^ess pos1,tively than thpse who relied more frequent!^' on other 
\ strategics (r = 0.20; £<.05, df = 118). In addition, couple^f w^3^4)ximarily waited . 
were less likely than others to report that they could go to a room^^rbi away. \ 
from the children' (34. 2 vs. 53.37o, = ^^.5.0, £<.05, df = 1), aSd were, less likely 
to rei5ort that being together as a couple was not a jp rob 1 em with the/children 
around (14.-3 vs. 33.37o; =^6.14, £ <-001,' df = 1). .it is interesting to note, 
however^ that qouple^s with 4 or 5'rphildre"n were least likely to report that they 
used^'waiting" as their most -frequent strategy (X^ = 6.78, £<.05, df = 2). ^ Number 
of children'was- unr:elated to endorsement* of other' strategies'. 
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Husband --wife roles wjLt^hiri fhe famly : Six items •from the -survey .were 

♦ . • ' * • 

available to examine the* degree to which the couples* relationships were role- 

Stereotyped. These items ^we re selected as 'indicating less stereotyped relation- 

ships since they reflected ej.ther'^tfie wife '.s personal commitm^nt;^ extending 

bfeyorid the family or the husband's involvement within the home. \ 

.None pf*1:he aspects of companionship were related to whether the respondent 

expressed, any occupational goal's (^>6.67o had ;such goals). In addition, as indicaCed 

above, the wife's .current employment sta,tus^-^30.Q7o worked) was related only to the 

number of strategies in that couples' in which the wife .was 'empl6>ged used fewer . 

strategies to be together*. ^ ' ^ • * 

Two other items Represented the husband's involvement with household tasks: * 

the degree to wfilch the husband shared in decorating the apartment and the. number' 

of* household chores which could b& counted upon to provide an opportunity for 

companionship. Although responses to th^se two items were related *(r = 0'.24, 

' , sharing of household chores ' * . , 

df = 104, £<*05), and/was related to^ulnber of hours 'a day the couplj|^ spent to- 

gether (r = 0.22, df =^102, £ <-05), neither item ^correlated significantly with 

other aspects of companionsliip or to the*c*ouple* s strategies for getting time . • 

together. ^ ' *^ - , 

Respondents were also asked who usually granted children permission to use or 

occupy special* objects, belongings, or places tfiat the'wife -or liusbaod usually 

reserved for her /his own ^ individual use. Couples ifi which this pemvission - 

granting function was shared (as opposed to ones in which it was "person-fixed) 

. - - ^ * ^ - ^- V 

also reported using more strategies Jbo achieve opportunities together as a couple. 

(r = 0.18, df = 113^. £ <t;.05) . * Among tl^e particular $trategies available,, these 

■ • \ , — ■• 

couples were more likely to report being able to go a room away^ f rdm the children 
^ ' • " ^ ' . * ' ■ * " \ ♦ 

CSd.O vs. 29.27o, = 10-88; df = 1, £<.001). ^ ' * ' \. 

In addition, on an item asking the respondents how^they attained opportunities 

for personal privacy, one alternative was to ask the husband to care for the^' 



children^ Women whoi reported using this method for attaining individual privacy'' 
also reported more strategies in' total used by the' couple to 'be together (r = 0.20, 
£^•05, d_f = 118). These couples were more likely to leave the apartment. to be* 
together (49.1 vs. 29.9%, df ='1, £<.G5) and were les-s likely to report that 

companionship w^s not a prpblem with the children around (13.2 vs. '28.4%, . 

1 ' ' ' ' ^' ^ ' ' ^ 

X 4.00, df^ - 1, £<*»05). These respondents whose spouses fre'quently could *^ . 

be counted upon to care for the children were also less likely to indicate'* that • 

the apartment's physical features interfered with the marital relationship 

*• , ' y " * 

(r = 0.22, ^df = 116/ £ <!05) . Couples 'in*which the wife'cpuld use this strategy - 
for herself tended also«to be ones ia which the permission - granting norms were 
shared. (X = 3.03,- df = 1, £ = -07). However, neither of these indices were 
relat.ed to the othex* aspects of .companionship or to other aspects of the family - \ 
e.g., number of children, wife's emplo3nnent status. . ' 

^ ^ Discussion , ' , 

In simnnary; these analyses indicate that couples with young children estimate-^ 
having about two hqurs a day together alone, but most have few mechanisms to 
attain actively these oppprtunities for companionship within the daily routined 
What time is available tends to occur after children are asleep and, in some 

: . . ' ^ ^\ ^ < y 

families, in association with performing household tasks. Reported dissatisfaction 
with these opportunities is associated not only with lowe^ estimates of time 
alotie together, but also in reports that; the primary mode of attaining these 
opportunities xs ^o wait for them to occur. These^^jnipirical relationships may. . 
reflect the couples* expei^iences Qf being unable to .control or^fegylate children's 
intrusions or interference as was indicated by The fact^^ajt _couples who most 
frequently had to wait for t\hese opportunities also- reported that it was diffi- 
cult to be tog'eth^r when the children were around. The importance of this lack 
of contfrol is' related to issues discussed by. Altman (197£)__andJbylKantor and 
Lehr X19'75). , 
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-There aire several related questions and issues I'aised by these findings. 
One such-issue is. the extent to which twb'hours a .day* is a Sufficient quantity 
" for the c^ple to.share^' In the population surveyed, the' majority, reported 

*.■'..'- • M ■ ■ .' ^ ■; * * • ■' \ ■ 

^laving fewer opportunities than desired, which implies at least somd normative 



co^ensus ;iregarding expectations for the amount of time available to he together. 

il 



r 

Clearly, these expectations were not being' met. The analyses did not reveal 



• any correlates which might facilitate having time to spend' together alone 
Indeed^ it is interesting thajt *the Estimated (^antity- of time was independent 
of whether the spouses had work or school confi[iitments outride the home. Additional 
study is' needed to reveajT other family parameters wHipJi paight relate' to the 
amount of time couples have without the presence of- children. ' ' \ - 

.. / ' • " ' . ■ ■ • . ■ ■ . ' ^ ■ ' 

Another .is'sue relates to the quality .of the time spent together. The data 
r ■.' -l ■ - • , - 

suggest that tl\ese opportunitifei are available at the day's^end and, for s.ome, 

in ^oi^^S household chores. J^t' is highly' possible that these contexts for being 

together, if 'they are the primary ones,, inhibit the quality of the experience 

•since the sjyduses migKt not he able to engage as fully as they might wish ifi 

relationship-oriented activities'. In this light it m^ght also be important * to. 

investigate whether couples differentially define opportunities to "be witW 

each other. For -some thes6 opportunities could include being e^ngaged in in- 

dependent activities in a qui^t house; for othe^rs, sitting ^ida by side watching 

^television; and yet others might or^ly feel theAare /'with" each oth4r while _ 
engaged in intisaate discussion.^ Couples with different definitions of compan- 

. ionship might well evaluate "and estimate differently these opportunities. 

The analyses indicated that there was not a single, particular strategy 

^ \ ' ' ' » " 

which was successful in relation j:o estimates of tim^^ogether Mor to' the subject;ive 
evaluation of these opportunities. ^^H^rly, the sheer number of s*t:rategies~" 
used also did not r'elate to these putcoAes. It is possible that the subiective 
aspects of companionship (evaluation, estimated h'oiirs together) and the ^ 
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behavioral methods adopted to attain these, opporturiittes may be" related In a 
more complex way than was possible to determine in tKis survey. It seems " . 
likely tha^p-a-pairticular means ,used to attain sjuch opportunities migh^be more 
adaptive or function a l^ihan others; however, the relationship •may bfe influenced \ 
by family 'or marit^l.-vari^ables noX considered in- this strfdy. « ^ ' ^ 

' ■/. • : ' ■ ^ '■ ' ■ . ' 

One f^ctbj: which did relate to the subjective evaluation of companionship * 

opportunities. was whether couples, .primaa:;Lly 'waited for children ^to leave them 
. ' • ^ . / f 

alone or used actively a moans of obfaihirtg tliae to be together. It seems 

in^ortant in. this regard tp investigate pTossible^ factors which might distinguish" 

between ^cpuples reporting the^e modes. One distinguishing feature ma^ be that 

these couples di^er in their ability to set limits with their children. Another 

taight be^that they ,d iff er in the relative priority . placed upon th.^ marital — , 

relationship" as contrasted with pafent-child interaction or the family as a 

group. These .factors would relate to the couple's effectiveness or willingness 

in .controlling interference from children, * * . ^ 

The result^ were inconclusive regarding the influence of -die couples* role- 

relationships on companionship. FoV examplfe^ hone of the aspect^ o?") companion- 

ship were consistently* related to each of the sex-role indices no^ v^ere the ' 

, ^ • ' ' * • ' *t 

indices themselves consistently interrelated. Since the suirvey's original 
*# ► 

purpose was not to examine the impact of se:«e£oles upo*n co;npanionship, the 

. ^ \ - ^ , ' ' . 

pattern of results r&ise additional issttes which would be of interest to puirsue 

v * ' . 

in research focusing imore explicitly upon such variables. For exampl^, ,the 

aspect of companionship which was .related to ^more of the 'sex--role indices was 

the tot'al number of strategies frequently used as a means for obtaining ' time 

• . " . ' ^ 

alone together. These empirical relationships suggest <:hat-tha two 'measures * 
reflect the couple? s^lexibility and/or norms regarding the 'acceptability of a 
variety of techniques tlo obtain time together. Another interesting aspects of 
these role indices is thatthose indicating les5 s^x-typed behaviors (e*g.^ 
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' wife's employment, .husband's decoratiug ' the home) were less -associated with 
indices of companions\iip than were those suggesting a particular' kind of r^ 

. ^ . ^ . , ^ : K ' 

lationship involvi^ng cooperation and mutuality. . Tliese latter indices included 
sharing time in the context of liouschold chores, sharing authcrrity, and sharing 
child ^care • for the- wife' s benefit. The question arises regarding' the extent 
t9 which these particular relationship characteristics oatn be independent of 

relationships ^characterized by sex- typed/ behaviors. In ad(^L'tion7 ^it is im- 

/ ' • . * . . ^ ' ^ 

pojr.t^nt to determinte whether these indices reflect again a Higher* pri0i:ity 

* \, \ • '* . ' * ' ' 

given to the marital relationship or simply a more positive interpersonal ,re- • - 

lationship betweep thfe spouses, Z'' ■ ^ — ^ • ^ , 

/ This survey foc^used u{>on factors o'ther than the affective marit;al relation- 
ship which "might hinder or facilitate opportunities for the marital \i6uple to 
be together. However, the results did not firmly es tab Tish what .family, or 
marital characteristics related t,o various aspects of companionship .oppor- 
tunities*; It is possible that the homogeneity 6f the sample (e.g., amount of 
extra-^f^milial demands upon the spouses, income level, age of children) 'mighft 
mask the operation of particular "^riables which would be evade^it upon consider- 
ing more varie^y^^f^i% characterd^ics. The prospective v.alue of this study/ 
seems basically tp fie in" develbi5ifng not^s^br compahioi^shlp opportunities in^ 
families with young children and for generating hypotheses. ' ^ * • 
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